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SAINT MARTIN OF TOURS 

After the defeat of the usurper, Magnentius, who had set him- 
self upon the throne of the Western Empire, when the murdered 
Constans could no longer oppose him, a portion of the splendid 
army, which Constantius had put into the field to avenge the 
death of his brother, in an interval of quietness went into winter 
quarters at Amiens. The season was bitterly cold and much 
suffering prevailed. One night in January a young officer was 
on his rounds among the outposts, looking to the security of the 
camp, and the vigilance of the sentries, encouraging one here, 
and chiding another there who might be inclined to relax his for- 
titude in spite of the rigid discipline of the service. As the offi- 
cer wended his way along in the cold and dark, near one of the 
gates a feeble voice sounded in his ear and a weak hand arrested 
his course. His tender heart was touched and he stopped to in- 
quire the cause. He found a half naked beggar shivering at his 
feet, who asked alms, that he might be warmed and clad. The 
young guardsman found himself without money, and without 
means of any kind to administer to the poor sufferer's wants. He 
was famed throughout the camp for his generous nature, and all 
who were needy freely applied to him, and his responses had been 
so ready that he was left with barely enough to supply his own sim- 
ple needs. And it was also a fact that he gave up many of the 
luxuries and some of the comforts of an officer, that he might be 
enabled the more readily to aid those who came to him in dis- 
tress. He could not leave this suffering fellow-mortal to his bit- 
ter fate and he could not take him with him to the camp. Mili- 
ary rule would not permit that extension of hospitality ; and he 
could not well make a prisoner of one who had done no wrong. 
But one thing he could do, and that he did do. He bethought 
himself of the warm military cloak which covered him with 
its ample folds. He drew his sword and cut the capacious gar- 
ment in twain, and threw half around the trembling beggar, 
with a kind word, and a regret that he could do no more for his 
comfort. Each went his way, the soldier and the mendicant, 
and in the many duties devolving upon him, the former perhaps 
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forgot the occurrence. But when he was relieved and sought re- 
pose in his own'quarters, that very night or the next, he dreamed 
of the strange incident. His dreams gave him visions of the 
hosts of Heaven, with its angel choirs, and vast companies of 
shining, glorified ones, among whom moved the Lord Jesus, 
wearing the fragment of a military cloak, strangely like the one 
the Roman soldier had given the beggar who crouched shivering 
at the gate of the camp at Amiens, in the cold of the winter 
night. 

The dreamer, awestruck and at a loss to understand how this 
could be, was further amazed to hear the voice of Christ Our 
Lord, explaining to the multitude that an unbaptized Roman 
soldier had given him the garment, even calling him by name : 
"This mantle was given to me by Martin, — who is only a Cate- 
chumen." The young man awoke, and his vision recalled him 
to his own condition — a heathen unbaptized. He could hesitate 
no longer but sought immediate baptism. 

This beautiful story is told of one of the strongest characters 
of the early Church in Gaul ; one of that powerful group of Chris- 
tian fathers, who, each in his own way and in his own place, 
seemed adapted to the particular period and circumstances of the 
time, and who devoted themselves to the establishment of ortho- 
dox opinions. Theophilus, who ruled in turbulent Alexandria; 
St. Ephrem, the dreamy mystic in Syria; St. Basil, the somewhat 
imaginative Oriental; Gregory of Nazianzen and Gregory of 
Nyssa; St. Chrysostom, who was moulding opinion and sway- 
ing the popular mind in Constantinople; St. Jerome, the trans- 
planter of the Monastic spirit and opinions of Syria into Rome; 
and who imparted to the East much of the solidity of Latin 
thought; and the practical conscientiously energetic St. Am- 
brose with his rigid, common sense; the great St. Augustine 
with his intense passion and intrepid dogmatism; Hilary of 
Poictiers, and Saint Martin of Tours in Gaul on the borderland 
of civilization — these brought temporary peace to the world that 
had been rent and torn with schisms in its beliefs, till it seemed 
there could be no superiority for any of them, and that Chris- 
tianity itself was in danger of being swept aside with the myths 
of paganism. But the efforts of these great minds silenced the 
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feud concerning the Trinity of persons in the Godhead, and the 
bold and enterprising missionary spirit of Saint Martin was a 
potent factor in its accomplishment. 

It does seem incomprehensible how thinking men can hold the 
opinions that some of them express, that there is no guiding 
Spirit in the growth of Christianity, that no Divine Will has 
controlled and nurtured it, but that it is merely the creature of 
credulity and superstition. Never has there been a time even 
when the outlook was darkest, that God in his own way was not 
working for its advancement and preservation. There have nev- 
er wanted instruments for its maintenance, and good has come 
from sources whence least expected, and triumphant achievement 
has followed greatest inactivity and threatened annihilation. And 
yet we are told this is the result of chance or at best the outcome 
of human energy. 

Finite intelligence could produce no such results, and Bishops 
and Patriarchs, and Saints and Holy Fathers do not possess in- 
finite intelligence. There must be and is, a higher and greater 
power, which plans and controls, and that power is the Will of 
God. And so in the midst of these deadening controversies, 
great and good men were raised up in different parts of the world 
to do battle for the right, till their combined efforts triumphed. 
So it will continue to be till the end of time; when there is ne- 
cessity for it, there will be a way provided for the fulfillment of 
the Divine plan, and though it may not be immediately under- 
stood, it will be clear in the light of future vision. 

Saint Martin's life was one of practical Christianity. He 
preached nothing he did not practice. He was not a scholar and 
consequently not an author. We judge of him by his life, as 
we have it from the pen of his eloquent and facile biographer and 
pupil, Sulpicius Severus. That his influence was wide there 
can be no doubt, and that that influence was exercised for good 
is equally certain. He was one of the chief founders of monas- 
ticism in the West and possessed a fame as a worker of miracles, 
and as the implacable enemy of paganism and idolatry in what- 
ever form it might be found. As a soldier, a missionary and a 
Bishop, and perhaps through the popularity of his biography, he 
was more widely known than any prelate of his day. 
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He was the son of a soldier of high rank, one who had risen 
from the infantry to be a tribune, and was born in 336 in Pan- 
nonia in Hungary, at the town of Sabaria, the modern Stein-am- 
Anger, or Szombothely, the capital city of the county of Vas, 
about seventy miles south of Vienna. The chronology of Saint 
Martin's life is not altogether certain, though there is no doubt 
he was born in the reign of Constantine the Great, and lived to 
a good old age. Dean Farrar who gives the dates quoted, fol- 
lows the best German authority, and believes it substantially 
correct. But his early training was in Italy at Ticinum, the 
modern Pavia. A Christian church is known to have been in 
existence in Pavia, or Ticinum, as early as 326, and here, doubt- 
less, the heathen boy received his first impulses to Christianity. 
He seems as a lad to have had the determined courage that 
marked his after life. He was in earnest in whatever he under- 
took. His beliefs were real and meant much to him. We are 
told that in spite of the opposition of his heathen parents, he be- 
came a Catechumen at the early age of ten, and at twelve ex- 
pressed a resolution to become a hermit. But his father's no- 
tions and plans would not admit of such a destiny. The trib- 
une's son must enroll himself in the army in accordance with an 
imperial decree, that the sons of veterans must enlist. But so 
determined was Martin's opposition, that when at the age of fif- 
teen he was peremptorily ordered to take the military oath it 
was necessary to load him with chains, and use force to secure 
his compliance. The son of the tribune, by reason of vigorous 
training and military exercises, was too valuable a recruit to be 
allowed to escape the obligations of a soldier to become a devotee 
of idle and useless superstition, and into the army he was com- 
pelled to go. Once enrolled his sense of duty would not allow 
him to shirk or trifle and we are told he made a good soldier, 
serving in the cavalry and gaining the confidence of his superi- 
ors to the extent that he was entrusted with patrol-service. His 
army life did not weaken his principles nor destroy his good im- 
pulses. He was contented with plain living, with no ostentation, 
and in order that he might have means to do good, though his 
rank entitled him to two servants he contented himself with one. 
This one he treated as his friend and equal, often performing for 
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him the menial offices that should have been rendered to himself 
by his favored attendant. 

Of the daily routine of the soldier we know little. The schol- 
arly Severus passes lightly over much, in the worldly life of his 
subject, that would have been interesting to modern readers, not 
only for its value in helping to form an estimate of the charac- 
ter of the Saint, but in giving a knowledge of army life and hab- 
its in the fourth century, and the difficulties and hindrances 
which beset a young man, who would abandon the traditions of 
his fathers, and their training, teaching and influence, and turn 
his back upon filial affection and duty, to follow after new ideals 
in religion and doctrine. The biographer contents himself with 
the few details, which indicate that the soldier's chief aim was 
to "assist the toilers; to aid the wretched; clothe the naked and 
feed the poor." So we have the beautiful legend with which 
Christian art has identified his name, and which, we are told, 
decided his future. 

The early life of Martin aptly illustrates Cardinal Newman's 
expressive words: 

Faith's meanest deed, more favor bears 

When hearts and wills are weighed ; 
Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 

Which bloom their hour and fade. 

Military duty, war and strife could not be his career; he felt 
that he must leave the army and give his life to the service of 
God. But he was young, and his influence was exerted always 
for the good of his comrades and the authorities were unwilling 
to sanction his retirement, and his moral sense would not allow 
him to desert. His tribune was like himself a Christian, and he 
was loath to lose his services. But on finding him determined, 
the tribune promised if Martin would serve out his term of en- 
listment he, too, would retire from the army, and join Martin in 
his cherished plan of becoming a monk. 

For a time the purpose was deferred and Martin continued to 
serve the Emperor. In 355 he was assigned to the army of 
Julian in the campaigns, full of hard and bitter struggles against 
the Alamanni. The work of reorganization of the forces in Gaul 
against the repeated inroads of the barbarians, was difficult and 
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unpromising, but Julian succeeded in time, and promised his 
troops a reward won from the enemy, and called each soldier be- 
fore him to receive his gift in person, hoping thus to inspire 
greater valor in an approaching battle with the implacable foe. 
When Martin's turn came, he felt that it was time he should de- 
clare himself against the carnage and bloodshed which was in- 
consistent with the vows and calling of a Christian, and he bold- 
ly asked the Emperor to release him from further service that he 
might thenceforth be the soldier of God. But the "newly ap- 
pointed Caesar" sneeringly taunted the brave warrior with cow- 
ardice and in the face of all the army told him that fear of the 
enemy and not fear of God tempted him to shirk. But Martin 
was no coward. He had the same assurance of protection as the 
youthful David, before the Philistines, and hesitated not to do 
battle single-handed with the enemy. He replied to the Emper- 
or: "Place me naked and without defense, in front of the battle, 
alone and unarmed ; then shalt thou see, that, armed with the 
Cross alone, I shall not fear to encounter the legions of the ene- 
my and press fearlessly into their ranks." 

The astonished Julian, he the Apostate, could not conceive of 
faith like this ; there were brave men in the Roman legions, but 
never yet spake one like this man. His own career, perhaps, had 
made him suspicious of the fidelity of any, and to prevent a pos- 
sible desertion or suicide the brave young Christian was ordered 
to be placed under heavy guard till the following day. Morning 
broke and with it came a truce-party from the enemy to arrange 
terms for an unconditional surrender and submission, and thus 
the faith of Martin achieved a victory, and his release from his 
military oath was secured, though perhaps not exactly as he or 
his enemies wished or anticipated. 

Martin lost no time in carrying out his long-conceived plan, 
and at once sought out the holy, orthodox, Aquitanian Bishop, 
Hilary of Poictiers. The young Hungarian was warmly received 
by Hilary, who learned to love him, and in order that he might 
keep him near him at Poictiers, and have the benefit of his char- 
acter and usefulness, wished to ordain him deacon. Martin felt 
himself unworthy the preferment and unfitted for its duties, and 
modestly, but firmly declined it. The most that he could be per- 
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suaded upon to accept from his friend and patron was the humble 
and laborious position of exorcist, the duties of which were chief- 
ly the care of the sick and especially of the insane. 

While performing the duties of attendant upon the lunatic and 
diseased, his mind reverted to his parents, and dread of their 
state of heathenism impelled him to seek them out, and warn 
them to flee from their perilous condition. The conviction grew 
upon him that he must attempt the conversion of his father and 
mother. With great reluctance the saintly Hilary gave Martin 
his blessing and assented to his mission, though he pleaded with 
him to return when he had accomplished his purpose, and not 
without misgiving Martin set out on his long and perilous jour- 
ney. To go from Poictiers to Vienna in these days is a matter 
of but little moment, even on a continental railway, but in the 
fourth century it was an undertaking that offered few attractions. 
It was almost like threading a wilderness. Martin determined 
to go south across the Alps, and through the Northern provinces 
of Italy. The perils and hardships of that winter journey are 
almost indescribable at this day and time. He lost his way in 
the trackless mountains. Once, it is related, he fell into the 
hands of robbers, and one was about to slay him, when another, 
attracted by the youth of the victim interposed and saved his 
life. As they journeyed, the robber who had rescued him, asked 
Martin who he was, and he replied, "I am a Christian," and 
subsequently the robber became so impressed with his captive's 
manner that he set him free and asked for his prayers. Many 
years after the robber became a monk in Martin's Monastery in 
Gaul. Martin reached Milan and journeyed thence towards 
Venice. While on his way he met a hideous man who assailed 
him with questions, and seemed particularly desirous to know 
where he was going. Martin replied that he purposed to go 
wherever the Lord called him. "Then," said his interlocutor, 
"wherever you go or whatever you undertake the Devil will al- 
ways oppose you." But impressed as he was by the strange 
intercourse, the youthful missionary was not daunted by it, and 
the spirit which sustained him, while under the taunts of the 
Emperor Julian, gave him courage to continue in his purpose. 
15 
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As on the previous occasion he replied: "The Lord is on my 
side, I will not fear what man can do unto me." 

Undismayed he continued his journey till he reached his na- 
tive town, and to his joy found his parents alive. His father, 
more incensed than ever to learn of his son's abandonment of his 
military career, remained obdurate, and would not heed his plead- 
ings, but his mother was won over to Christianity as well as 
many of her townsmen. But Martin's work did not go unchal- 
lenged. The pupil of Hilary, strong in the Nicene faith, found 
himself in his native Pannonia in the midst of Arian bishops and 
clergy. His opposition to them was uncompromising, though 
unavailing, and after repeated warnings he was scourged and 
driven from Sabaria. Whither could he turn but to his good 
friend and protector Hilary? He would go back to Poictiers. 
But things had not gone well in Martin's absence. On his way 
he learned that Hilary had been banished, and that Arianizing 
influences were working in the diocese. This was no place for 
the Nicene missionary, and he determined to abide in Milan. 
But orthodoxy in the person of Dionysius no longer controlled 
there, and the sturdy and practical Ambrose was not to come to 
the See for sixteen years. The Emperor had set up in the Bish- 
opric the Arian Auxentius, who vainly endeavored to conceal his 
heresy by thin disguises. Martin who had entered upon the life 
of a hermit, earnestly supported orthodoxy, and was not beguiled 
by the pretenses of Auxentius, who finally, after repeated insults 
and bitter persecutions, drove the hermit from his cell and ex- 
pelled him from the city. In four years Martin had twice been 
persecuted for opinion's sake, and had twice been a confessor for 
the faith of Christ ! 

Accompanied by a presbyter, Martin retired to the desolate 
island of Gallinaria, and later to Capraria in the Ligurian Sea. 
Here the two became hermits, living upon herbs, narrowly escap- 
ing death from poisoning, and undergoing hardships of all kinds. 
The island was infested with serpents, but the two holy men lived 
there unharmed by the reptiles. In some unaccountable manner 
news reached him in this desolate and forbidding spot, that Con- 
stantius had permitted Hilary to return from banishment, and 
that even then the good bishop was in Rome on his way to his 
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diocese. Martin lost no time in seeking him, and Hilary made 
a visit to Capraria in search of Martin. Their ways crossed and 
both were disappointed. Martin set out for Poictiers, however, 
where he at length found Hilary. Their meeting was signalized 
by joy and thankfulness, and their intercourse was gladdened, 
after years of separation, by mutual love. Hilary again pressed 
upon Martin ordination to the diaconate or priesthood, but the 
latter' s sole wish was to become a monk. Enough has been told 
of Martin to demonstrate that he never abandoned a purpose to 
which he had become wedded. When his mind was fixed, he 
planned his ways accordingly. 

In 361, the opportunity came for which he had longed and he 
founded a monastery at Locociagum (Luguge), near Poictiers, 
and began the first organized attempt to transplant the monastic 
system into the West. He incorporated into the conduct of his 
establishment a modification of the Ccenobitic rules of Pachomi- 
us, thus antedating the more carefully planned and determined 
efforts of St. Jerome by a number of years. 

Although no regularly formed or definite attempt at establish- 
ing the Eastern system of congregated hermitage, which developed 
into monasticism, had hitherto been made in the west, it had 
become talked about, and was not unknown, so that Martin did 
not long need for volunteers in his new venture. His example 
was followed by numbers anxious to begin the perfect life, as it 
was believed to be, so that the establishment rapidly filled with 
pupils and devotees. These were of all classes and conditions 
including the wealthy, and scholarly, as well as the poor and un- 
learned. Many wonderful accounts are given of the success of 
Martin's teaching; but all agree that there was a simplicity and 
directness about it which gave it remarkable influence. He drew 
lessons from familiar scenes and incidents, and made object les- 
sons of the most commonplace events. The shorn sheep was 
emblematical of the command against possessing two coats ; the 
half-naked swineherd, of Adam's expulsion from Paradise; the 
bright meadow from which grazing kine had cropped the luxuri- 
ous herbage, and yet had spared the spring flowers, was the im- 
age of licentiousness. And the legends that have come to us of 
his personal interviews and encounters with the Devil, indicate 
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an unceasing warfare in which the Saint was the victor. There 
is one in which the Evil one in the form of a serpent taunted Mar- 
tin, who was wearily marching along the road on a journey, with 
traveling in an unbecoming manner, unsuited to his dignity. By a 
miracle the serpent was changed to an ass, and the Saint mount- 
ed and rode on his way. On another occasion the Devil showed 
Martin how some of his monks had fallen into deadly sin after 
baptism, and alleged that there would be no mercy for such. Mar- 
tin replied that old sins are cleared away by repentance and con- 
version, and that if the Devil should cease tormenting men and 
repent of his wicked deeds, he would promise him confession 
with confidence in Christ. 

Martin's determination and commanding presence caused the 
belief that he was possessed of more than human powers and his 
life has given rise to multitudes of legends, and miracles are at- 
tributed to him with a prodigality that is shocking to modern 
credulity. But there is not a particle of doubt that he was a 
good and holy man of unbounded faith and courage, and that the 
spirit of God was apparent to him as it is given to but few to be- 
hold. No wonder is it that his fame grew, or that in the age of 
unnatural distortions, and supernatural romance, almost any- 
thing was believed that was related of him. So great did his rep- 
utation become that it was impossible that his example and in- 
fluence should be confined to the limitations of the monastery at 
Luguge. A man so noted for saintly qualities could not remain 
without proper recognition and it is not strange that his services 
should be claimed, nay demanded for the Church. So it came 
about that when the second Bishop of Tours died after a service 
of thirty-three years the people demanded Martin's consecration 
to the vacant See. The Bishops and Clergy would have preferred 
some other, and made no secret of their opposition to the un- 
kempt, meanly apparelled, ignorant monk who had been a heathen 
and a soldier; but the people's love was strong for the godly ascet- 
ic, whose sweet serenity was distinguished everywhere he was 
known, and who had never been seen angry, or sad, or gay, and 
in spite of clerical opposition Martin was consecrated though it 
took a "pious fraud" to get him to the city of Tours, to which 
he was conveyed a virtual prisoner. 
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When he was firmly established in the Bishopric, he began an 
indefatigable warfare against paganism and idolatry. Just as 
when a young missionary he beset the disciples of Arianism, he 
now was particularly distinguished by the determined manner of 
his campaign for uprooting the remains of heathen worship and 
doctrines throughout his diocese. And not here alone, but he 
extended his warfare, and as he destroyed the sacred-places, and 
images and temples of the pagans, he advanced the limits of his 
authority. Nothing daunted nor restrained him. Wherever he 
learned of the false worship, or of idolatrous fanes, there he was 
present to restrain the one, or destroy the other. He was not 
terrified or deluded from his determined war, till all that part of 
Gaul abandoned heathenism and recognized the God of the Chris- 
tians with their worship and love. The monastic spirit was not 
repressed by the dignity of the Bishop's mitre and Martin lived 
in a cell adjoining his church. But the town was distasteful to 
him, and he shortly withdrew to a solitude about two miles from 
the city, and there amid the rocks on the banks of the Loire he 
built himself a hut. Other monks soon gathered about him, and 
thus began what in after times was the celebrated Monastery of 
Marmontier, one of the greatest and richest in Northern Christ- 
endom. Associated with his life in this consecrated spot, are 
many more legends, and miracles, which are so improbable and 
absurd that they show their unworthiness of the great Bishop. 

In strange contrast with his genial bearing towards his monks 
and clergy, Martin's attitude to the great of the earth, princes, 
sovereigns and rulers, does not exhibit the meek and lowly spir- 
it which Christian forbearance inculcates. But it may be that 
it was necessary. Ambrose found it so, and other godly men 
were obliged to maintain their positions with a like tone of su- 
periority. In the case of Martin while it established his as- 
cendency he never used it for ignoble ends. Two instances are 
given as noteworthy. Soon after Martin's consecration to the 
Episcopate, Count Avitian came to the vicinity of Tours. The 
atrocious conduct of this vice-regent has been likened to that of 
a raging wild beast. His cruelty made him dreaded, as more 
than a thousand years afterward in almost the same locality, 
William de la Marck, the Wild Boar of Ardennes, was feared 
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and hated. The long line of prisoners brought by the Count 
struck terror to the hearts of the Turonese. Martin determined 
to intercede for the prisoners and went at midnight to the palace 
of Avitian. The sleep of the tryant was troubled and he seemed 
to hear a voice telling him that the servant of God was at his 
gates. On this proving to be the case, the terrified Count freed 
his prisoners without Martin's having to prefer the request, and 
soon left the city. Again Martin went to Treves to visit the 
court of the Emperor Valentinian. The Emperor gave orders 
that he would not receive the Bishop. Martin made his way un- 
announced into the Emperor's presence and when the latter did 
not show him respect to rise and greet him, the royal chair 
seemed to take fire and forced its occupant to stand. Thus re- 
minded, it is said, Valentinian' s manner changed and he gave 
Martin a cordial reception, promising him all that he required, 
and offering to load him with gifts which were courteously de- 
clined. 

Martin's most serious controversy or difference with the im- 
perial power was with Maximus, the ursurping successor of Val- 
entinian in the case of the Priscillianists. Accusations of her- 
esy and false opinions were made against Priscillian, an eloquent 
and noble Spaniard, and he and a number of his followers were 
summoned before the Synod of Bordeaux, that the accusations 
might be tried. The synod condemned them, and Priscillian, 
who had been consecrated as a Bishop, appealed to the Emperor. 
And when the cause was heard by the Imperial consistory, Pris- 
cillian and four of his followers were again condemned. The 
blood of Christians was about to be shed by Christians for opin- 
ion's sake, and the Church was horror-stricken. In vain did 
Martin protest with all the vehemence of his character. The 
most he could secure was a postponement of the execution. But 
no sooner had he left Treves, than the bloody sentence was exe- 
cuted, and fresh acts of persecution against the Priscillianists, 
who remained in Spain, were threatened. Martin hurriedly re- 
turned to Treves. The anti-Priscillianists were about to conse- 
crate a new Bishop of Treves, though they were condemned by the 
Pope, by Ambrose and by most of the Church authorities. Martin 
pleaded with Maximus to stop the further persecution of the Pris- 
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cillianists. But the ruler stubbornly refused except on condition 
that Martin would join in the consecration of the new Bishop 
with the anti-Priscillian party. Martin refused at first, but on 
learning that preparations had been made to carry on the perse- 
cutions, and that agents had been dispatched to Spain for the 
purpose, he withdrew his refusal and joined in the consecration 
service, and communed with the anti-Priscillian Bishops from 
Spain, though he did not sign the act of consecration. In 
this Martin is thought to have exhibited a weakness foreign 
to his nature and attempts to explain it are not wanting. The 
fate of thousands doubtless hung upon his action; and though 
he was indignant at the execution of the Priscillianists, he may 
have wished to testify in an unmistakable manner that neither 
he nor his monks had any sympathy with heresy ; of which the 
anti-Priscillian Spaniards had accused them. Full of remorse 
he returned to his own diocese, his only comfort being the 
thought, that in no other way could he have saved the lives of the 
threatened Christians in Spain. Though he had been weak 
enough to sacrifice a principle, by joining with his oppo- 
nents, he had rendered futile their further power for evil. He 
learned a bitter lesson, that convinced him he could not cope 
with the duplicity and chicanery of Courts, and those who profit 
by such intrigues, and he determined that never again would he 
have aught to do with any assembly of bishops, a determination 
to which he rigidly adhered for the remainder of his life. 

We know but little more of the details of the succeeding years 
of St. Martin. He returned to his monastery, and devoted 
himself to the work of his Bishopric. He continued to lead 
his blameless life among his own people, administering char- 
ity, and good deeds as had ever been his wont. He took no part 
in theological controversies, he founded no sect, he wrote no 
books. His chief fame rests upon the impulse he gave to mo- 
nasticism in the West, and to the beauty of his personal charac- 
ter. He died at a good old age toward the close of the fourth 
century or soon after the beginning of the fifth. The story of 
his death, like so many things told of him, is interesting, the 
more so, as it is said to have made an impression upon Martin 
Luther. He heard one day that a violent quarrel was in progress 
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among the clergy of Caudes, and he thought it his duty to try 
and reconcile the contending parties. Before setting out he 
called his monks and told them he believed his end was approach- 
ing, and they besought him with tears to remain with them. At 
Caudes he was attacked with a fever, and as he consciously grew 
weaker he bade his attendants to lay him on the ground in sack- 
cloth and ashes, for so a Christian ought to die. While he lay 
there he thought the Devil again stood by him and he asked 
with his old spirit of defiance: "Why standest thou here, horrid 
beast? Thou hast no share in me. Abraham's bosom is receiv- 
ing me." Thus he died, and those about him were astonished 
by the brightness and beauty of his countenance as he lay dead. 
Two thousand monks and a choir of virgins escorted his body to 
Tours and reverently laid it in the grave, where it awaits the 
summons of the Master he served so fearlessly and faithfully, 
whose message to Martin in the last great Day will be to repeat the 
words to His disciples when on earth: — "I was naked, and ye 
clothed me. In as much as thou didst it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, thou hast done it unto Me." 

Martin, the catechumen, became Martin the Bishop ; Martin 
the soldier, became Martin the Saint, and there we might sup- 
pose the story of his life would have ended. He contributed to 
the history of his time, and the traditions which surround the 
age in which he lived abound with marvelous legends of his life 
and activities. His contemporary influence was great, greater, 
perhaps, than that of any western prelate of that day, save Am- 
brose and Hilary. But that it should have survived fifteen hun- 
dred years and have extended to millions beyond the borders of 
his native land, and in all parts of the world, is no less wonder- 
ful than the miraculous powers with which he was accredited 
while living. He has become the patron saint not only of Tours, 
but of France and of Norway, and is highly esteemed in Italy 
and Germany. Wherever the Roman and English Churches ex- 
ert their influence, the eleventh of November has been set apart 
in his memory as Saint Martin's Day. Martinmas is a recog- 
nized season among all English and Scotch people ; this and 
Whitsuntide formerly having been the time of contracting and 
hiring of servants and Martinmas the time of the slaughtering of 
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beeves, which came to be called "Marts." In France and in 
Canada, "That soft second Summer, more ripe than the first," 
is called "Saint Martin's Summer" and the poet Whittier no 
longer ago than 1879 wrote a beautiful poem on the season con- 
cluding with the words : 

Less drear the Winter night shall be, 

If memory cheer and hearten 
Its heavy hours with thoughts of thee, 

Sweet summer of Saint Martin. 

In our American distrust of Saints and their influence, we call 
the season "Indian Summer." 

Art has taken the incidents related of St. Martin and immor- 
talized them, some of the greatest masters including Van Dyke, 
having thought the subject worthy of their genius. Churches 
the world over bear his name; there being no less than sixteen 
in England. At Tours the great Cathedral of St. Martin was 
destroyed entirely save one tower, in the troublous times of 1793, 
and in other parts of France there are numerous memorial 
churches in his honor. 

In language, too, etymologists trace the origin of some much- 
used words to a connection with Saint Martin. The French, if 
not formally adopting them into their language, frequently use 
the expressions " Martiner" and "faire la St. Martin," as ex- 
pressive of good fortune, or of pleasant mild weather in the win- 
ter months. The Capa, French Chape, or hood of the Saint, was 
long one of the most sacred treasures of France ; it was carefully 
preserved, and was even carried to the wars by her Kings. 
The place of its custody was called a Chappelle, and its custo- 
dian a Chapelain. Hence any place for the preservation of relics, 
usually a small niche in, or addition to, some larger structure, 
was called a chappelle, and gradually the name came to be given 
to any small building for religious worship, and so has by usage 
come into our own language, in its present form. It is interest- 
ing to note in passing that a sleeve of Saint Martin's hooded 
cloak became the subject of a lawsuit many years ago between 
the canons of St. Martin's, and those of St. Gratian's which was 
only terminated after sixty years by the Count Larochefoucault 
who threw the relic into the fire. 
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By a strange contrariety the dignified, serene old Bishop, 
whose simplicity of life and habits was well-nigh reckoned as 
austerity, has become the patron of Conviviality and Good Cheer. 
The wine growers and consumers claim the Saint as their espe- 
cial tutelary. During the reign of Queen Anne, a celebrated 
vintner of the city of London was elected as Lord Mayor, and in 
the procession in honor of his installation a horseman, represent- 
ing St. Martin as a Roman Soldier, rode surrounded by a crowd 
of noisy beggars, among whom at the end of the route, the rider 
divided the fragments of his military cloak after having removed 
it and cut it in pieces. This adoption of the Saint by lovers of 
good cheer, is supposed to have been suggested by his treatment 
of the usurper Maximus. Long after Martin had yielded to the 
Emperor's wishes at the time of the Priscillian murders, he was 
invited to dine at the Imperial table. He declined the invita- 
tion, saying as a reason that he could not dine with a murderer 
and a usurper. But Maximus repeated his invitation and sought 
to justify his course, till Martin finally yielded and went to the 
palace. At the table the Emperor caused a great goblet of wine 
to be handed to the Bishop, hoping to receive it from his hands 
in turn. But the prelate tasted the cup and passed it to his 
Chaplain as one more worthy to receive it from him than the 
Emperor. 

There is much that is entertaining that might be told of Saint 
Martin, but enough has been said to show how time has 
lent a glamour to his history through which his real life and 
earnest purposes may not be clearly visible in our busy days. The 
lessons that may be learned may not be clearly perceived nor 
well understood, and therefore not heeded. In the lives of more 
learned men in his day, and since, intellectual qualities are mis- 
taken for goodness, and St. Martin's fame rests purely on the 
latter. Brilliant he was not in any sense, but pure, sincere, hon- 
est in his convictions and performance of duty, his example is 
one that may be consistently followed. He did not seek person- 
al popularity or individual favor, but acted as he understood the 
guidance of conscience. His submission to the will of Maximus 
was to gain nothing for himself of royal favor or patronage but to 
save the name of Christian from the stain of innocent blood. 
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Had his course'been imitated centuries later, the crimes of per- 
secution and murder would not reproach the Church of God. 
Again in modern times, a lesson may be learned that should 
teach a warning against superstition and blind acquiescence, in 
what may be false doctrine and erroneous belief. In the vicinity 
of Tours there was a shrine much resorted to by the people as 
the repository of a supposed martyr. Martin believed the wor- 
ship misplaced and convinced himself that such was the fact. 
At the risk of his personal popularity he demonstrated that the 
relics were those of a noted robber, and when he had satisfied 
the people of this, he destroyed the chapel and the place was no 
longer a reliquary. St. Martin is an exceptional illustration that 
it is not always the "wise and prudent" to whom the most grace 
is given, and who most clearly perceive and execute the purposes 
of God. 

James Maynard. 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 



